Taking Exception to Two Editorials Py[‘b' y l ^ 

Summit Conferences: Have They Produced Results? 


PRESIDENT Nixon is soon to go to Pe- 
king and later this year to Moscow for what, 
since Winston Churchill first used the term, 
are called summit conferences. While the 
, term also has been loosely applied for meet- 
ings, between an American President and 
non-Communist leaders of Europe and 
Japan, what most of us understand to be a 
summit is a session between a President and 
a major Communist leader. In the past two 
decades these have been exclusively Soviet- 
Ameriean confrontations. 

Two editorials on this page recently have 
summed up eight such planned meetings 
with the verdict that while some produced 
“good atmospherics for a short while,” none 
produced agreements or significant progress 
toward agreements and at least two were 
“followed by unusually bad patches in East- 
West affairs.” Two others were aborted. 
The editorials also stated that the few 
significant measurable improvements in 
East-West relations over two decades — the 
Austrian state treaty, the partial test ban 
and the Berlin agreement were cited — all 
came from the ongoing process of diplo- 
macy, none from “the stir of a summit.” 

I must demur. I think all of this, while it 
contains some statistical truth, largely ! 
misses the point. It tends to reflect the con- 
ventional diplomatic wisdom that diplomacy 
is too dangerous to leave to Presidents, that 
they only create a mess which the profes- 
sionals then have to work long and hard to 
clean up. It is the formula espoused by Brit- ■ 
ish diplomat Harold Nicholson who de- 
clared that “it "will always be desirable that 
the foreign policy of any great country 
should be carried out by professionals 
trained in their business. Amateur diploma- 
tists . . are prone to prove unreliable . . i 
By “amateur diplomatists” the professionals 
often mean Presidents. George F. Kennan 
has said much the same thing on this side of 
the Atlantic. Dean Acheson once complained 
that international conferences including 
summits have been too much used for politi- 
cal warfare. 
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OF course Presidents can muck things up. 
Maybe Mr. Nixon will do so but I very much 
doubt it. He knows what he is doing or at 
least what he wants to do and so did his 
predecessors. Two decades of covering diplo- 
macy, including all the postwar Soviet- 
American summits of Presidents Eisenhow- 
er, Kennedy and Johnson, have convinced 
me that what is needed is more, not less, per- 
sonal contact between those heads of gov- 
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ernment who have it in their power utterly 
to destroy life on this planet. It is true 
enough, as the editorials in question noted, 
that Mr. Nixon and some of his predecessors 
have indulged in too much buildup and bal- 
lyhoo. This generally has been done for do- 
mestic political reasons as I assume is the 
current case of the hegiras to Peking and 
Moscow. This is one of the reasons the pro- 
fessionals dislike summitry but it is not a 
reason to be against summits. 

In reading the record of diplomatic in- 
terchanges in this century I have been ap- 
palled by the frequent, if not usual, lack of 
understanding by one government of anoth- 
er’s motivations. For example, John Toland’s 
book, “The Rising Sun,” details the incredi- 
ble gap between Washington and Tokyo that 
helped lead to Pearl Harbor. Japanese-Amer- 
ican summitry might have prevented the Pa- 
cific war. 
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IN 1953 when Churchill first called for a 
summit with the post-Stalin leadership in 
the Kremlin John Foster Dulles did his 
damndest to scuttle the idea. Unhappily, as 
subsequent evidence showed, there was at 
least a chance then of a deal over Germany 
that might have mitigated the worst of the 
Cold War. The 1955 four-power Geneva sum- 
mit, which brought President Eisenhower 
face to face with Messrs. Bulganin and Khru- 
shchev, to my way of thinking was one of 
the monumental events of our times. It had 
its negative features but it did begin to 
break the ice of the Cold War and to curb 
the then rampant unthinking anti-commun- 
ism in the United States. It also helped 
introduce Khrushchev to the realities of 
America in the nuclear age and let h im see 
that his simplistic and dogmatic view of the 
world was not in total tune with reality. Of 
course none of the agenda items was reduced 
to an agreement but that was because 
neither the German nor European security 
problems then were ripe for solution. How- 
ever, a case can be made that Khrushchev 
agreed to the Austrian treaty in order to 
win Eisenhower’s approval for the Geneva 
meeting. 

I would rate John F. Kennedy’s Vienna 
meeting with Khrushchev as the worst sum- 
mitry failure of any President since Wood- 
row Wilson at Versailles. JFK was too much 
on the defensive from his Bay of Pigs 
debacle and the meeting had a lot to do 


with Khrushchev’s 1962 missile gamble in 
Cuba. 

American Presidents, having risen to 
the top through the political skills of accom- 
modation, tend to think that the same 
methods can be applied in dealing with then- 
opposite numbers in Moscow. This has not 
proved true because the summit environ- 
ment is so different from any other. But 
each succeeding President would be blind 
not to have learned something from the 
record of his predecessors. Mr. Nixon, like 
his predecessors, cannot escape the desire 
personally to size up his opponents. 
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BY and large, then, I htink summitry has 
more pluses than minuses by the record. We 
should not overlook the tremendous impor- 
tance of helping the often isolated Commu- 
nist leaders realize that dealing with the 
United States is not simply a matter of the 
“objective facts” they like so much to talk 
about, that individuals also affect history. It 
did much for Khrushchev to visit America. 
The pity is that Leonid Brezhnev has yet to 
come. The next best thing is a face-to-face 
talk with the American President in Mos- 
cow. The same applies to Mao and Chou. 

Agreements signed at a summit are wel- 
come though they will have been all but 
reached in advance. What really counts, 
however, is that the men who wield the 
power in the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China obtain first hand what can 
best be had first hand: some sense of the 
other’s minds and motivations so that they 
do not act in the ignorance that can bring 
disaster. 
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